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1806.—In the forepart of the Seventh Month, 
I accompanied William Forster, Jr., to several 
public meetings within the compass of our 
Monthly Meeting; and towards the close of it, 
I met him at Tivetshall, and was with him a 
few days while he was in that neighborhood, 
engaged in the same weighty service. This I 
had reason to believe he was favored to feel 
very important, in an especial manner for one 
so young in years, and so recently called to a 
public espousal of the cause of righteousness 
and peace. Though the meetings he appointed 
were not all owned with the same degree of 
Divine influence, yet, I think, there was not 
one, either about us, or in Norfolk, that I could 
doubt the rectitude of his holding. Some of 
they were in a very precious manner sanctioned 
by the presence of the glorious Shepherd of 
Israel. Yea, it sometimes rejoiced my heart to 
see and feel one in the days of youth so dedi- 
cated to the most noble cause, and so strength 
ened to espouse it. Humbly do I crave that 
the blessing of preservation may be his happy 
experience. May ability be granted to keep 
near to his holy Director, that thereby he may 
be favored to detect our common enemy, in all 
his appearances; and so the good work begun 
in his heart may be carried on to the praise of 
Him, “ whose reward is with him, to give every 
man according as his work shall be,” Rev. xxii: 
12. The “Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last.” The all in 
all to those who serve Him with integrity. 

Iu the retrospect of the time we spent to- 
gether, my mind has sometimes been permitted 
to possess such a portion of tranquillity, as leads 
me to hope I was not moving out of my right 
allotment, in endeavoring to hold up the hands 
of this my junior friend, under the exercise 
which I believe he was called to bear by the 
great Father of the spiritual family. 

Ninth Month 27th.—At our Quarterly Meet- 
ing last week very different was my situation 
to that which I experienced in the foregoing 
one. I think I have not often, if ever, sat 
through the several sittings of a Quarterly 
Meeting with so little truly religious feeling ; 
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but I believe many others were permitted to 
obtain a morsel of spiritual food, both imme- 
diately from Him, who is to his people, “ meat 
indeed (John vi: 55), and through the ministry 
of some rightly qualified servants. Many are 
the dispensations expedient for some to pass 
through, in order to become altogether sancti- 
fied and meet for the kingdom undefiled. Oh! 
gracious Father, suffer not thy hand to spare, 
until all in me is removed which is contrary to 
thy pure and blessed will! 

After the Quarterly Meeting, though in a 
tried and stripped state of mind, 1 went with 
my brother Samuel in order to attend the mar- 
riage of Lovell Squire and Sarah Brown, at 
Earith. There, on the day of their union, I 
apprehended I received some small commission 
to espouse the good cause, but in so much feeble- 
ness as to lead me to fear the rectitude of my 
movements: however, at the close of the even- 
ing, | was mercifully favored to believe I had 
done what was my duty to do, and no more, 
which afforded a ray of comfort to my droop- 
ing mind. Since our return home, though still 
low and poor, I feel satisfied that I complied 
with my brother’s request to accompany him. 
Much do I desire the dear young people, who 
are just entering into life,and whom I much 
esteem, may be disposed to “ seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness,” (Matt. vi: 
33), unto which state is subjoined the gracious 
promise, that, all other necessary blessings shall 
be added. 

Twelfth Month 3rd.— Yesterday I found 
strength to unfold to my friends, at our Monthly 
Meeting a religious prospect, which has long 
been weightily before me, to visit the families 
of Friends in three of the Monthly Meetings, 
constituting a part of London and Middlesex 
Quarterly Meeting, viz: Grace-Church-Street, 
Tottenham and Barking; extending also to some 
other services, particularly to visiting the fami- 
lies of Friends at Colchester. 

Awful indeed has been, and still continues to 
be, the view of this very important engagement. 
The prohibition which I feel to take any thought 
about a help-meet for the work, has, at times, 
added to the weight thereof; yet, at some other 
seasons, when I am enabled to attain to that 
state of pure submission, wherein I can say to 
Him, who is infinite in wisdom and goodness, 
“Not my will, but thine be done,” (Luke xxii: 
42), I have sweetly felt ability to adopt as my 
own, an expression of Job Scott’s: “Quietness, 
as a canopy covers my mind.” When this calm- 
ing influence prevails, I feel an unshaken per- 
suasion that all things needful will be provided. 
Oh! that my mind may be preserved so steadily 
fixed on the immovable Rock, that whatever 
adverse gales may be permitted to blow, my 
trust and hope therein may prove “as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast,” (Heb. vi: 
13), I can hitherto acknowledge the goodness of 
Him, who, I humbly trust, hath called for this 
surrender of my will to his all-wise disposal, in 
having granted me a little portioa of peace 
since disclosing to my friends a willingness once, 
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more, in this way, to prove my attachment to 
that cause, which I sometimes feel dearer to me 
than my natural life. 

At present, it is my expectation to commence 
the visit with attending Tottenham Monthly 
Meeting, at Waltham Abbey, on Fifth-day, the 
eighth of the First Month, 1807. 

Tottenham, Second-day, First Mo. 12th—This 
evening I have parted with brother Samuel, 
who, in his wonted kindness, accompanied me 
from home last Third-day, and the next after- 
noon we reached this place. On Fifth-day we at- 
tended the Monthly Meeting at Waltham Abbey, 
where I produced my certificate, and I trust, 
obtained the sympathy of some of my brethren 
and sisters in this part of the vineyard. I had 
also the satisfaction to find my friend, W. Fors- 
ter, Jr., was bound to a part of the families 
thereabouts. We commenced our visit on Sixth- 
day morning, when my brother left me for two 
days, and we met again at Winchmorehill on 
First-day. We all attended the meeting there, 
and in the evening had a large assembly of those 
not in profession with us. This morning we 
were all at the meeting of ministers and elders 
in London, and came to Tottenham to dinner. 
With so weighty a prospect before me, it feels 
pinching to part with one, who, both in natural 
and religious bonds, is so near to my heart, as 
my dear brother Samuel. But on that Arm of 
Power which hath hitherto supported, I desire 
to rely. Humbly craving his holy aid, quietly 
to endure every dispensation of his gracious 
Providence, both in heights and in depths. 

Plaistow, Third-day, 20th. — Though I had 
not got through my engagements in Totten- 
ham Quarter, I felt bound to attend a Monthly 
Meeting here to-day. After the reading of my 
certificate in both meetings, a committee was 
appointed in each, to render the needful as- 
sistance in the performance of my engagements 
in Barking Quarter ; and in a conference which 
I have had with the joint committee, I ventured 
to open a little prospect I have for some time 
seen, of having the company of my friends, 
John and Tabitha Bevans, in the families here- 
abouts. I-also then informed my friends that 
I expected to visit this Monthly Meeting before 
I returned to Tottenham, and to commence the 
engagement to-morrow morning. My proposals 
were cordially received and united with by the 
committee ; J. and T. B. being of the number, 
and acquiescing with the part which more par- 
ticularly applied to them. All this proved re- 
lieving for the moment; but alas! my mind this 
evening is so reduced and brought into deep 
exercise, that I scarcely am able to believe that 
I ever was acquainted with the voice of the 
Good Shepherd. I am almost ready to conclude 
that all I have felt concerning my present awful 
engagement, and everything of a similar nature, 
have had their origin in the grand deceiver of 
mankind, who cares not by what bait he pre- 
vails over the children of men to follow him, 
thereby alienating the soul from the bountiful 
Source of all substantial good... Oh! thou who 
canst search the secret recesses of every heart, 
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permit me to know thy blessed will, before [ get 
so entangled with the power of darkness as in 
anywise, to bring reproach on thy precious 
cause, which thou knowest is more dear to me 
than my natural life; for this I could willingly 
surrender this night, rather than remain here to 
harm the pure testimony of Truth.* 

Tottenham, Third-day, third of Second Month. 
— Yesterday I closed my visit to Barking 
Monthly Meeting, and returned here, accom- 
panied by my very kind friends, John and 
Tabitha Bevans, whose company and help in 
the work, together with the great kindness I 
experienced under their hospitable roof, both 
from themselves and their three daughters, I 
hope long to retain in grateful remembrance. 
And as I believe my beloved friends, parents 
and children were much disposed to aid me, a 
poor pilgrim, in the name of a disciple, may 
they be permitted to receive a reward for the 
work’s sake. Though I feel indeed but an un- 
profitable servant, yet, with an humble heart, I 
can acknowledge that notwithstanding some of 
the closest baptisms I ever passed through were 
permitted me whilst with them, I also knew 
some seasons of heavenly favor; I think some, 
wherein my mind was as nearly united to the 
Beloved of souls as at any time of my life. 
Yesterday morning, after a religious oppor- 
tunity with the two handmaids in J. Bevan’s 
family, who are not in profession with us, my 
mind could rejoice in believing, beyond a doubt, 
that the allotted portion of labor in that part 
was finished. Then I thankfully felt it to be 
an eternal truth, that though many are the af- 
flictions of those who are sent forth on the 
Great Master’s errands, yet as the heart is kept 
singly dependent on his arm of power, he will 
most assuredly deliver out of them all; and 
grant a crown of life, as a reward to all who 
are faithfully engaged to hold out to the end, 
in doing his will. Thus, after the various con- 
flicting seasons hitherto permitted me to ex- 
perience, I am enabled to thank thee, O Father! 
for thy mercies past, and humbly hope for thy 
gracious protection, under every future dispensa- 
tion of thy will. 

(To be continued.) 
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Gather the Fragments. 


Among the early members of the Society of 


Friends we often find a fulness and force of ex- 
pression which are not common in these days, 
and which invest with peculiar interest the 
records of their sayings which have been pre- 
served, 

An illustration of this is found in the account 
of the marriage of Roger Haydock and Eleanor 
Lowe. Roger’s declaration was as follows: 

“Friends, the guiding of the Truth of God 
having compassed my spirit about, and the 
power of the Almighty resting upon my soul, 
it lives with me in the Spirit of his Son to say 


*These humiliating and painful baptisms, into 
which the Lord’s servants are introduced preparatory 
to fresh seals being opened to them of religious ser- 
vice, are no doubt de-igned as well as calculated to 
humble and abase the poor instrument into a feeling 
sense of their own unworthiness and nothingness; in 
order that their whole dependence may be singly on 
the arm of the Lord revealed. Herein is his strength 
made perfect, while to himself is rendered all the 
praise and glory. It is written of the two witnesses for 
the one adorable faithful and trne Witness, that they 
should prophecy for a certain period clothed in sack- 
cloth ; which seems in somewise typical of the travail 
of spirit to be experienced by those about to enter in 
these days upon the responsible duty of uufolding for 
others the roll of hidden prophecy. 



















amongst you, that in the holy dread, pure fear, 
and Divine counsel, God being present, and in 
the presence of you all, that as God’s appoint- 
ment for to be a helpmeet for me; I do take 
this my beloved friend, Eleanor Lowe, to wife, 
whereof you are my witnesses, having hope in 
Christ, and faith in the power of God, that ac- 
cording to the full purpose and result of my 
heart and mind, I shall be to her a loving, con- 
stant, loyal and faithful husband, whilst we both 
live, and until the one of us be disluted and 
be with the Lord.” 

Then Eleanor said : 

“In the holy fear, authority, power, presence 
and dread of Almighty God, and in the presence 
of you who are here gathered, who are witnesses 
this day, I take thee, my friend Roger Haydock, 
to be my husband, and here hoping life, through 
the assistance of the Grace and Spirit of God, to 
be to him a faithful, constant, loving and true 
wife, so long as we both live, and until the day 
of dissolution separates us.” 


J. W. 





To College Students. 


J. M. Buckley in The Christian Advocate gives 
some very instructive advice to young men en- 
tering college. Some of his remarks are con- 
densed in this article. 

Acquire thoroughly, review frequently. 

Be courteous, but cautious in making intimate 
friends. An immoral youth, whatever his genius 
should be avoided. He who loves to tell low 
stories will corrupt you. Never play any games 
for stakes. 

Smoking is especially harmful to those en- 
gaged in sedentary pursuits; it weakens the 
nerves and often the heart, it so enslaves tue 
will that few are able to relinquish it. 

Drinking is a vice—subtle, dangerous, deadly. 
None can tell what latent tendencies he will 
awaken. “I have looked upon the face of one 
of my most cherished associates, dead by his 
own hand in delirium tremens, At eighteen 
his society was of the best, and he had never 
drunk a glass of wine. A young man who at 
one time was held up to me as ‘a model’ died 
in loneliness and want after years of debauchery. 
One of my room-mates, accomplished, intellec- 
tual, attractive, is now an outcast, excluded 
from his profession because of intemperance. 
These were not of those who went astray from 
the beginning; they ran well for a season, but 
were destroyed by wine which they learned to 
use in circumstances similar to your own.” 

Take regular exercise, but do not join ball 
teams or boat crews without first submitting to 
a thorough physical examination by your fam- 
ily physician, the medical examiner of a life 
insurance company, or the college physical di- 
rector. It is a demonstrated fact that the days 
of a professional athlete are short ; but a young 
collegian who joins a team or a crew undertakes 
to be practically a professional athlete, with the 
disadvantage of having to use his nervous en- 
ergy a great part of the timein study. That some 
can do this and stand well in their classes, pre- 
serve health, take part in intercollegiate games 
and in the necessary preparation, has been mani- 
fest; but the number of such is small. I see 
frequently a pallid young man who dares not 
move except with slow and measured pace, 
whose heart has been “taken out of him” by 
the strain put upon it by excessive athletics. 





In a little time this scene will be closed on 
us all, both our places and our acquaintance 
will know us no more. 
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A Camping Trip in Southern Colorado, 


Most of the tourists who come to Southern 


California flatter themselves that when they 
have seen San Diego Bay and the mesa-land 
immediately abjoining, they bave a correct 
idea of the whole region. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 
County as a whole there is probably no part of 
the United States pygsents such striking con- 
trasts within the same area, with its high moun- 
tain peaks and extended ocean vista, its dry 


Taking San Diego 


barren mesa-land almost destitute of vegeta- 


tion, and its beautiful valleys with sparkling 
streams and gigantic trees—its desolate, rocky 
slopes and highly cultivated vineyards and 
orchards. 


It has been my lot recently to form one of 


a party of ten on a camping trip through the 


mountains that form the eastern boundary of 


the county, and words fail me in attempting 
to give any idea of their grandeur! Several of 
the party had camped through the White 


Mountains and were agreed in pronouncing the 


scenery much the same only on a grander scale. 


Perhaps our pleasure was heightened by the 


fact that when we left San Diego the strike was 
in full foree and everything which we heard 
from the outside world was of a most distressing 
character. It was therefore a delight to find 
ourselves totally shut off from civilization and 
to drink in undisturbed the everlasting peace of 
nature. 


Our calvacade consisted of three teams—two 


covered carriages and one big wagon in which 


was stored our complete outfit consisting of two 
tents, a cooking stove and bedding for the ten 
people, besides innumerable boxes in which 
were packed away provisions, cooking utensils, 


dishes, ete. 


The loaded wagon and one carriage left a 
ranch near Lindavista bright and early in the 
morning and proceeded up the beautiful valley 
of the Penasquitas, where rocks and trees and 
barren foot hills interspersed with orchards and 
neat, trim ranch houses, delighted us on every 
hand. It was about ten when we left the black- 
smith shop at Poway and started up the I8ng 
and steep, but beautifully graded road that 
leads over the first range of mountains. The sun 
shone with dazzling brilliancy upon the sandy 
road and the barren rocky slopes about us. 
Walking, however, was a delight, for in spite 
of the hot sun a delicious breeze made the tem- 
perature perfect. The views as we ascended 
were superb ; the nearer mountains coming out 
clear and distinct as we approached, while the 
farther ranges as they showed through the 
breaks in the foremost line were still hazy in 
the distance. Below us stretched away the 
billowy foot hills with the mesa-land beyond, 
while on either hand nestled little ravines with 
a line of green marking the watercourses, or, 
when wide enough in the trim orchards, laid 
out like checker boards. It seemed hard to 
realize that the huge boulders that covered the 
mountain sides, could ever have appeared so 
insignificant as they had always done before 
when we had watched the rosy glow die off 
their summits from the distant plains below us. 
We felt that in the future we should appreciate 
them more truly, even when seen from far 
away. 

As we neared the summit of the pass, flowers 
began to be abundant; the scarlet Jarkspur 
and a beautiful mimulus, being among the 
most conspicuous. At last we reached a ver 
itable spring with water trickling down. No 
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thou pleasest. Thou hast given me clearly to 
behold, that many thousands, who have even 
been in thy furnace, come out too soon; and re- 
main drossy affd impure all their days, by not 
abiding thy judgments; not enduring the turn- 
ings of thy holy hand upon them ; and not fol- 
lowing thee fully into all that separation and 
weaning from all that flesh delights in, which 
thou callest for, and art grac ‘iously le: ading such 
as will follow thee into. O! redeem my soul 
from all that hinders its full and unimpeded 
access to thee, the fountain of living waters ; set 
my affections wholly on things Divine, and 
make me entirely thy own in the heavenly 
image and fellowship ‘for ever.” — Extract from 
Job Scott’s Journal. 

For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Joshua Brown. 


In looking over some note-books in which 
Joshua Brown recorded some of his experiences 
while travelling as a minister of the Gospel, it 
was thought that some extracts from them might 
interest some of the readers of THe FRIEND. 

His residence was in Nottingham, Chester 
Co., Pennsylvania, in the same section of the 
county in which that eminent minister John 
Churchman lived, who speaks of him as a kins- 
man; and who married one of the Brown 
family. 

The first of these note-books commences on 
the eighteenth of Eleventh Month, 1756, when 
he left home and rode twenty-three miles to 
Sadsbury Meeting. On the nineteenth he was 
at Lampeter Meeting in Lancaster Co., “in 
which I for the most part preached silence.” 
After this attended meetings at Lancaster Town, 
Newbury, Warrington, Huntington, Monallen, 
Manockacy and Goose Creek—in which, he re- 
marks, Providence was pleased to favour us.’ 
“On the twenty-ninth we rode to David Potts’, 
nine miles, and had a meeting with Friends 
and others, and from thence we rode on towards 
Hopewell, and lodged at John Vestal’s just 
over Shannandoah River, where people were 
very kind, but had no bed for us to lie upon, 
but we some part of the night lodged in the 
fodder house, and the rest by the fireside and 
slept but little, but through mercy caught no 
cold, but went cheerfully on the next day to 
Hopewell, twenty-seven miles, and lodged at 
Isaac Hollingsworth near Winchester town.’ 

“Twelfth Month 1st.—There were seven 
young men that were brought from Old Vir- 
ginia * by the militia officers, and judged [sen- 
tenced] by Colonel Washington to be six 
months imprisoned because they could not bear 
arms, and in that time suffered many threaten- 
ings and hard speeches; but Providence enabled 
them to stand faithful, and thereby gained fa- 
vour of the officers, so as to let them out on 
bail; and their time as they were judged [sen- 
tenced] to be imprisoned being out they re- 
quested us to go along with them to W ashing- 
ton, to see if he would discharge them; which 
request we readily granted, and went with them, 
and Washington readily discharged them.” 


The military difficulties in which the central 
provinces of what are now the United States of 
America were at this time involved largely 
arose from the conflicting claims of France and 
England to the control of the interior lands, 
The English had settled along the coast from 
New England southward, and practically claim- 
ed the land to.an indefinite distance westward. 
The French settlements were mainly in Canada 
and Louisiana—and they were pursuing a 
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scheme to unite these distant provinces by sf 


chain of forts and settlements along the Ohio 
and Mississippi, thus confining the British pos- 
sessions to the territory between those lines and 
the Atlantic Ocean. In carrying out this scheme 
they built a fort at what is now the city of Pitts- 
burgh, at the confluence of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers. This was resented by the 
Colonies and the British government, and efforts 
were made to dislodge them from this post. Un- 
fortunately for themselves, the Indian tribes who 
already had causes of compl: 1int from the treat- 
ment they had received from the white settlers, 
were induced to take part in the war, and in 
accordance with their method of warfare, the 
frontiers of the Colonies were devastated by 
small bodies of French and Indians, who de- 
scended without warning, destroying the build- 
ings and killing the people in the outlying set- 
tlements. 

George Washington after the defeat of Gen- 
eral Braddock in 1755, was made commander 
of the troops raised by the Province of Virginia 
to defend the frontiers. He found great diffi- 
culty in recruiting a sufficient number of militia, 
for the people were accustomed to so much per- 
sonal freedom, that the rigid discipline neces- 
sary la war was not agree eable to them. This 
probably induced more severity in enforcing, 
compliance with military requisitions, than 
would otherwise have been the case; and may 
explain the imprisonment of those Friends who 
for conscience’ sake refused to bear arms. 

So formidable were the Indian attacks that 
in Virginia, Winchester was almost the only 
settlement retained by the English beyond the 
Blue Ridge. In Pe _ sylvania the inhabitants 
were driven as far as Carlisle, and in Maryland, 
Fredericktown, on the east side of Blue Ridge 
became a frontier. 


“The second day of Twelfth Month, we had 
a meeting at Hopewell and went after meeting 
to Samuel Stroud’s, twenty miles, and lodged, 
and had a sitting with them in the f family i in 
the morning. The third day we came back to 
John Mendenhall’s, and called to see him and 
wife, who for fear of the Indians had built a 
kind of fort, which caused a great deal of afflic- 
tion of mind to us. We thought to have a 


sitting in his family, but the interruption of 


the soldiers was so great, that we could have 
no satisfaction. We therefore called John 
Mendenhall out and told him our mind con- 
cerning these things, and left them.” 


The Shenandoah Valley had been the scene 
of many hostile encounters between the north- 
ern and southern Indians whose warpath lay 
along its fertile lands. 

Its settlement by the whites commenced 
about the year 1732. A number of members 
of the Society of Friends soon entered upon it. 
Their title was derived from the Virginia gov- 
ernment, but they thought it unjust to take 
possession without making the Indians some 
compensation for their rights. So great had 
been the unsettlement owing to the wars among 
the Indians that it was found to be a difficult 
matter to ascertain who were the rightful owners. 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting was then a branch 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and this sub- 


ject gave great concern to its Meeting for Suf- 


ferings, w ho in the interests of justice and equity 
labored long to remove any taint upon the title 


of Friends then to their lands, 


The Meeting for Sufferings was established 


in 1756, one of the principal reasons for setting 
up this body was that prompt relief might be 


given to Friends who were living on the out. 
skirts of the settlements and were exposed to 
danger and suffering from hostile operations, 

In 1757 relief was sent to the families of 
Friends in Hopewell Monthly Meeting who 
had suffered from Indian incursions. In 1758 
a committee was appointed to visit Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, who reported that the lands 
occupied by Friends there had been purchased 
of the Six Nations, who it was supposed had ae- 
quired them by conquest. That the natural 
rights of the former owners still remained in 
force, and were one cause of the hostilities. It 
was determined to settle equitably any such 
claims. Subsequently a subscription for this 
purpose was entered into by Friends of Hope- 
well Meeting, how it was ultimately applied, 
I do not know, but the records of the Meeting 
for Sufferings show that a committee reported 
that it was helieved that the Tuscarora Indians 
residing in New York State had the best claim 
to it. 


After attending several other meetings and 
having religious opportunities in divers families 
on “the fourteenth day we came home to my 
own house at Nottingham, and found my family 
in a pretty good state of health, for which I 
am thankful to Divine Providence. Being from 
home three weeks and six days, and rode about 
four hundred and sixty miles. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fashion and Christianity. 


When Methodists and Quakers are questioned 
concerning their gradual conformity to the 
world, in dress, style of living, and other out- 
ward characteristics of worldliness, they reply: 
“Q, such things are of very little importance, 
and they constitute no part of the essentials of 
religion.” Now we answer emphatically, “If 
such things are trifles, constituting no part of re- 
ligion, then your church was originally founded 
on trifles and folly, and you have no apology 
for your existence now.” 

Pride, extravagance and worldly conformity 
in dress, are as clearly and as emphatically con- 
demned in the Bible as idolatry, swearing, lying 
or stealing. Fashion leads to a hollow-hearted, 
hypocritical, vain and godless life. It is founded, 
not on taste or art, but on pride. It fosters the 
vaste feeling. It magnifies and idolizes the 
inferior part, and renders woman supremely 
and almost exclusively conscious of the body. 
The holiness of beauty supplants the holiness of 
duty. It is a fact often illustrated by the in- 
fidelity and gross immorality of leading zesthetics 
that the sense of beauty never deters from moral 
evil, nor prompts to moral good. 

Fashion in our churches is squandering mil- 
lions of our Lord’s money, and bringing thous- 
ands of his professed people to shameful and 
guilty bankruptcy. 

The complexities and intricacies of fashion, 
displayed in our numerous fashion journals, are 
engrossing the affections, thoughts and resources 
of 1 many of our young ladies, especially those of 
wealth, to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. Fashion becomes an imperious passion, 
trampling under foot every principle of Chris- 
tianity, and sweeping more women to ruin than 
any other influence. It is the evil genius of 
woman, and her condition cannot be greatly 
improved, physically, morally or spiritually, 
until she is emancipated from this tyranny. 

How humiliating the fact that the news- 
paper heading “ For the Ladies,” always refers 
to dress, as if this was woman’s all jn all. 
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E. P. Marvin, in The Earnest Christian. 


ALONE WITH GOD. 


Alone with God! day’s craven cares 
Have crowded onward unawares; 
The soul is left to breathe her prayers. 
















Alone with God! I bare my breast, 
Come in, come in, O holy guest, 
Give rest, Thy rest, of rest the best! 




















Alone with God! how calm a calm 
Steals o’er me, sweet as music’s balm 
When seraphs sing a seraph’s psalm, 


Alone with God! no human eye 
Is here, with eager look to pry 
Into the meaning of each sigh. 




















Alone with God! no jealous glare 
Now stings me with its torturing stare ; 
No human malice says, Beware! 


Alone with God! from earth’s rude crowd, 
With jostling steps. with laughter loud, 
My better soul I need not shroud. 


Alone with God! He only knows, 
If sorrow’s ocean overflows, 
The silent spring from whence it rose. 


Alone with God! He mercy lends ; 

a ’ 
Life’s fainting hope, life’s meagre ends, 
Life’s dwarting pain, He comprehends. 






Alone with God! He feeleth well 
The soul’s pent life that will o’erwell, 
The life-long want no words may tell. 











Alone with God! still nearer bend ; 
O tender Father, condescend, 
Is this my need, to be my friend. 


























Alone with God ! with suppliant mien, 
Upon thy pitying breast | lean, 
Not less because Thou art unseen. 


Alone with God! safe in Thine arms 
Oh, save me from life’s wild alarms, 
Oh, shield me from life’s fearful harms. 


Alone with God ! my Father, bless 
With thy celestial promises, 
The soul that needs thy tenderness. 


Alone with God! Oh, sweet to me 
This covert to whose shade | flee, 
To breathe repose in Thee, in Thee! 
—The Common People. 
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PLOWED UNDER. 


I saw a field of rich, green clover grow, 
Its blossoms honey-laden for the bee, 
And turning to the owner, who stood by, 
I asked him when the harvest-time would be. 








“ 






“Have you no recompense for all your tvil ?” 
The farmer smiled, he was more wise than I: 
“T plow it under to enrich the soil.” 


And all at once I seemed to see more clear 
Some things that I had tried to comprehend 
Has not the heart, like that broad field, its growths 
That never seem to reach their destined end? 







Its early dreams that perish unfulfilled ? 

Its youthful hopes that perish ere their prime? 
Its fond affections and its tender love, 

Borne down before their perfect blossom time ? 








1 mused on these, and as I turned my feet 
Back to the city, with its swift turmoil, 
I smiled and said in tranquil, sweet content, 
“God plows them under to enrich the soil.” 
—New York Observer. 





Fashion excites envy and imitation, leads 
husbands to desperate and dishonest expedients 
for money: and, if wives, who worship at the 
shrine of fashion, are professing Christians, it 
often makes husbands infidels. It identifies 
women, professing godliness, with the world, 
destroying their usefulness as Christians, and 
bringing them under condemnation of God.— 


er is a symbol of covenanting among the Ori- 

entals, as among all primitive peoples. To 
give even a cup ‘of cold water to a stranger,* 
in the East, is to proffer recognition to the 
stranger as one worthy of reception. To ask 
a cup of water of a stranger, is to ask to be re- 
ceived on terms of peace and good-will. When 
Eliezer the servant of Abraham, went as a 
stranger among his Master’s kinsfolk in Mesopo- 
tamia, he sought a welcome at the well outside 
of the city, by saying to the maiden who came 
thither to draw water, “Give me to drink, I 
pray thee, a little water of thy pitcher.” When 
she replied, “Drink, my lord,” it was a sign 
that he was welcome there. 


an of Samaria, “Give me to drink,” she won- 
dered that a man of the haughty Jewish race 
should be willing to invite recognition and fa- 
vor from a woman of the despised Samarian 
stock; and her rejoinder was: “ How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which 
am a Samaritan woman ?”{ 


refused for awhile to share coffee with an Arab 
leader, with whom he was at variance concern- 
ing an important matter, because their drink- 
ing together would be proof of their amity. 
When, after some discussion, the Arab asked 
for a drink of the coffee, and it was given him, 
he said confidently, ‘“‘ Now the past is past.” 
Having drunk together they were in friendship 
again. 


Negeb, or South Country, while guided by the 
Teeydihah Bed’ween, I found the ‘principal well 
at Beersheba surrounded by a motley crowd of 
the quarrelsome ’Azazimeh Bed’ween, watering 
their camels. My cautious Moorish dragoman 
warned me not to venture among these “ wild 
"Azazimeh,” as he called them; but, in my 
recklessness, I rushed in where angels might 
not have trodden, and, all unconsciously on 


’Twill not be gathered in.’ “ How then?” I cried, 
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Covenant of Food in the East. of the covenant.* Under the Levitical law, 
the sacrifice of “ peace offering,” or the “ sacri- 
fice of completion,” as it has been called, where- 
by restored or completed covenant relations 
with their God were indicated by the Israelites, 
was an offering of which the offerer himself 
partook, as if he were sharing the covenant 
hospitality of his God.+ And this has been 
the idea of sacrificial feasts all the world over 
in all the ages. A place at the table of the Di- 
vine host has been a pledge of Divine protec- 
tion to the guest. 

When the Gibeonites came to the people of 
Israel seeking a covenant of amity, in the days 
of Joshua, it is said that the Israelites “ took 
of their provision, and asked not counsel with 
them without asking the Lord’s permission. 
But having thus covenanted with the Gibeon- 
ites, even though inconsiderately, the Israelites 
felt bound to adhere to the letter of their cove- 
nant.f 

Obadiah, of Samaria, wanted Elijah to ree- 
ognize him as in covenant relations with Jeho- 
vah, because he had given bread and water to 
the persecuted prophets of Jehovah. And this 
view of the potency and sacredness of a cove- 
nant made by the sharing of bread and water 
with another, || prevails in the East, to-dily as 
always. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, long an American mis- 
sionary in Turkey, was sitting at meat with a 
Turkish governor, when the latter took a piece 
of roast mutton in his fingers and politely passed 
it to the missionary. “ Now do you know what 
I have done?” asked the governor. “ Perfectly 
well,” replied the missionary. “ You have giv- 
en me a delicious piece of roast meat, and I 
have eaten it.” “You have gone far from it 
[have missed its real meaning,]” said the gov- 
ernor, “ By that act I have pledged you every 
drop of my blood, that while you are in my 
territory no evil shall come to you. For that 
space of time we are brothers.” 

Dr. William M. Thompson, a missionary for 
many years in Syria, gives a similar illustration 
from his experience among the Bed’ween of 
Palestine not far from the point where I was 
entertained in a Bed’wy shaykh’s tent. The 
shaykh brought fresh bread and grape molasses 
and dipping a bit of bread in the molasses, he 
gave it to the missionary to eat. After this he 
gave other bits to other members of the mission- 
ary party. Then he said,“ We are now brethren. 
There is bread and salt between us. We are 
brothers and allies. You are at liberty to tra- 
vel among us wherever you please, and so far 
as my power extends, I am to aid, befriend and 
succor you, even to the loss of my life.”— Trum- 
bull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life. 
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Impressiveness of Silence. 


Love silence, even of the mind.—W. Penn. 


The sharing of food or of drink with anoth- 















When Jesus, at Jacob’s well, said to a wom- 


Bruce, the traveller, while in Upper Egypt, 


When I ‘entered Palestine by way of the 


my part, I thereby put myself upon their hos- 
pitality before they could find time to warn me 
off, as I learned afterwards they were accus- 
tomed to treat strangers. As soon as I was 
within their circle, | was asked why I did not 
ask for a drink of water, if I wished to be re- 
ceived us a friend. Thereupon I repeated the 
Oriental request of the ages, “Give me to 
drink ;’ and when I had drunk from one of 
their buckets I was welcomed as a friend. 

A drink of water is the simplest form of 
pledging amity. It is the primitive symbol of 
hospitality, with its covenant of protection to 
the guest. Beyond this, the sharing of food, 
which is also an act of hospitality, has been and 
is, in the East and elsewhere, a mode of cove- 
nanting to peace and fidelity. When Abime- 
lech, at the head of the nomad tribes, on the 
south of Palestine—the ’Azazimeh of the patri- 
archal days—came seeking a permanent cove- 
nant with Isaac, near the well of Beersheba, 
Isaac “made them a feast, and they did eat 
and drink.” And then it was that their cove- 
nant of peace was confirmed.|| 

When Jacob and Laban had differed, and 
were newly in accord, they cemented their re- 
stored friendship by eating together on the heap 
of stones which they had raised as a memorial 

*Matt. x: 42. Mark ix: 41. 

*Gen. xxiv: 10°21, 

tJohn iv: 5-9. 
|\Gen. xxvi: 26-33 


In the printed account of the funeral ob- 
sequies of the late Governor Andrew G. Curtin, 
it is stated “the remains were returned to the 
family residence on High Street (from the 
Court House), where the religious services were 
held at two o’clock. There was no singing to 
dispel the solemnity of the occasion.” 

“D. Laurie, pastor of the Bellefonte Presby- 
terian Church, had charge of the services.” 


SILENT TIMES, is the title of a small volume 


*Gen. xxxi: 43, 49. 

+Lev. iii: 1-17: 15. Deaut. xxvii: 7. 
{John ix: 3-27. 

1 Kings xviii: 
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written by J. R. Miller, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of Philadelphia. It contains an account of 
the practice at Wellesley College, New Hamp- 
shire, of spending a half-hour every morning in 
silent meditation. At the tap of the bell every 
engagement is suspended for this period of silent 
devotion. W. P. T. 
W.C., Tenth Month 16th, 1894. 


ae 


“Two Bridges” of a Great Engineer. 


One afternoon there came to the gate of my 
garden in Egbaston, the boy I considered the 
most stupid and hopeless in all my classes. He 
was tall and ungainly, although good-looking ; 
very shy and silent; docile and respectful 
enough, but always behindhand with some 
among his tasks, and, consequently, forever at 
the bottom of his form; the sort of lad no mas- 
ter troubles himself about. I must confess I 
had given up all idea of making anything out 
of him, at any rate as regarded certain import- 
ant lessons—a helpless, dull, unwilling, profit- 
less dunce—so I imagined; and so I had re- 
luctantly come to treat him. 

With him came into my garden one day a 
pretty girl, a year younger, w vho explained that 
Trotter wanted badly to see me, but did not 
dare to venture alone; and so, being his friend 
and living with his mother, she had accompa- 
nied him. Possibly that made me more indul- 
gent to the hulking, stupid, silent youth; for 
there were great, bright tears in the girl’s blue 
eyes, and she held the big, nervous fellow by 
the edge of his coat, as if she feared he would 
run away through shame or fright. And then 
she softly related how good a boy he was to his 
mother, and how hard he worked to learn his 
school tasks, and how miserable he became at 
his repeated failures and his perpetual ignominy 
at the bottom of the form, and how all-import- 
ant it was that he should pass a forthcoming 
examination on which his future bread and 
meat would depend, and that she had accord- 
ingly persuaded him to come straight to me, 
and now desired very ardently to make me 
understand that Trotter was burning with desire 
to win my good opinions, and that she and his 
mother thought that he could not be really stu- 
pid, because there were other lessons, outside 
geometry and what not, which he always did 
well, and he had, moreover, invented two or 
three remarkable improvements for a steel-roll- 
ing factory. 

So I made the poor fellow speak for himself; 
and then he ruefully explained how he had 
never for one fleeting moment understood any 
atom of Euclid, nor why it was ever written 
or taught at all, with other special difficulties 
in his course—certain subjects being all the 
time, as I myself well knew, easy enough to 
him. The truth was, he was no more stupid 
than the other average “ Brummagem” boys. 
He was a proud, silent, well-meaning lad, who 
had been vilely taught at the beginning; for 
teaching is a fine art, and very few really un- 
derstand it. 

His humility and earnestness melted me, as 
well as the tears in the blue eyes of his little 
friend. I sent her home, and made him stop 
to tea, and that afternoon we tore up Euclid 
by the roots; we divested ourselves of all the 
false terror inspired in young minds by that 
ancient name; we went behind the old Alexan- 
drian geometer, and found him out in his plan, 
his purposes, his beginnings, his fallacies and 
his merits. 

I told Trotter not to be ashamed at any lit- 





tle personal difficulties, since King Ptolemy had 
boggled like himself at the foot of the “Asses’ 
Bridge,” and had asked Euclid one day, in 
Alexandria, if he could not make it all a bit 
easier, to which the ancient mathematician re- 
plied that “there is no royal road to learning.” 
“ But there is, Trotter,” I said, ‘a very broad 
and good King’s Highway, by means of which 
nothing is diffic ult, nothing abstruse. It is just 
as easy to learn the binomial theorem, or Per- 
sian, or Sanskrit, or Euclid, or navigation, or 
chemistry, as it is to mow grass or shear a sheep. 
The secret is to be rightly taught, or to teach 
yourself rightly from the beginning, making 
sure of every step taken, and bearing in mind 
that most learning is very simple, and that 
most school books do their very best to render 
it obscure and senseless.” 

Well, with that, we built up Euclid for our- 
selves. Trotter came to me privately day by 
day, and we attacked that fatal Fifth Proposi- 
tion of the First Book as Napoleon [did] his 
enemies at the Bridge of Arcola. Wesurveyed 
it, we made colored sections of it, so that he 
ended by knowing all its intricate triangles. 
We mapped out and marked its angles and 
lines, so that we came to be able to prove the 
theorem by colors or numbers just as well as 
by letters. We worked out deductions and 
corollaries from it, until, like a kind of geo- 
metrical Clapham Junction, or the big railway 
bridges, one over the other, at Birmingham, we 
had all sorts of supplementary propositions 
built over and under it. 

And as he grasped the raison d’etre of Euclid, 
his terrors changed to pleasure. The lad be- 
came the finest demonstrator in the’class, always 
at top for geometry. 

Well, that was one bridge. As I was cross- 
ing Canada, many and many a year afterward, 
in the new and wonderful region which extends 
between Vancouver and Winnipeg, we came 
upon a “junction,” and right upon a very im- 
portant ceremony, the opening of a most re- 
markable bridge, built over a most impetuous 
and unrestrained river, and connecting in a 
most momentous manner for commerce and in- 
tercourse the sister states of a great province. 
We had to stay over night at the station, and 
decided to be present at the inauguration of the 
new bridge. 

Having received a very polite invitation to 
attend, I repaired to the superintending engi- 
neer of the district, in order to obtain some par- 
ticulars of time and place. 

Inquiring at the door, I was told that the 
superintending engineer was for the moment 
out, but his wife, whose name I did not catch, 
would see me. Looking round the walls of 
matchboard in a casual manner, I spied, to my 
astonishment, among pictures of various kinds, 
a photographic view of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, and close beside it the Fifth Pro- 
position of the First Book of Euclid, with the 
angles and triangles done in divers colors, and 
underneath it written, “My First Bridge.” 
Near at hand was a truly superb picture of the 
new Canadian Bridge, in all its glory of iron 
and timber, with the rushing forest-born river 
innocuously whirling ice slabs and slags be- 
neath its wide arches; while in the corner I 
read the words, very neatly inscribed, “ His 
Second Bridge.” 

Just then the door opened, and there came 
in the nicest, brightest, most open-faced matron 
that can be im: ined, leading a handsome boy 
of ten or twelve years by the hand. In an in- 
stant, after all these years, we had recognized 




















each other. She was the very same girl with 
the blue eyes who had brought Trotter up to 
me in his deep woe about Euclid; and Trotter 
—none other than the melancholy Trotter— 
was the great and glad mechanical hero of the 
occasion, the triumphant engineer, who had 
spanned the Red River with his world-admired 
bridge. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

The Flight of Pigeons.—Many experiments 
have been made to test the speed of carrier pig- 
eons. The results are often wonderful, but we 
are better able to appreciate the power of the 
bird when it is racing against a rapid train of 
cars than when it is racing against time. Such 
a race from Dover to London has been described 
in an English paper. 

The race took place between the continental 
mail express train and a carrier pigeon, con- 
veying an urgent document for the French 
police. 

The rails, carriage, and engine of the express 
train were, as might be expected, of the best 
possible construction for power and speed. 

The pigeon, which was known as a “ Belgian 
voyageur,” was tossed through the railway-car- 
riage window by a French official as the train 
left the Admiralty Pier, the wind being west, 
and the atmosphere hazy. 

The train had made more than a mile before 
the poor bird decided which direction to take. 
It circled up in the air, rising all the time in 
wider rings, while the train, which made no 
stop, was speeding along at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, and the railway officials were 
ready to lay any odds on their train. 

But the race was not to the strong, for a tel- 
egram announced the arrival of the bird twenty 
minutes before the train was heard of!— Our 
Dumb Animals. 


An Entomological Episoge.—One unusually 
hot evening early in the Sixth Month, there 
steamed into Philadelphia, at Broad Street Sta- 
tion, a locomotive, whose smoke-stack, head-light 
box, boiler-head and cow-catcher were literally 
powdered with white spots resembling at first 
sight snow-flakes, so that the engine looked as 
though it had passed through a snow storm. 

Quite a crowd of people collected around, 
being attracted by this remarkable appearance, 
which on closer i inspection was found to be due 
to countless numbers of white-winged insects, 
which it was learned from the engineer, had 
been obtained along that portion of the route 
of the P. W. and B. division which passes over 
the low ground skirting the Delaware River a 
few miles north of Wilmington. 

The insects had been attracted by the bril- 
liancy of the head-light, and rushing against 
the engine had been held fast by the grease 
and soot covering the machinery. 

The writer obtained a few of these insects. 
They are about one-half inch in length; the 
wings are white, as already noted, ‘and the 
body, which i is relatively small, is green. Under 
the microscope the wings are seen to be veined 
and adorned with hairs, while the eyes are 
found to be reticulated or multiple. An ento- 
mological friend to whom the specimens have 
been submitted, states that they belong to the 
Neuroptera, and are of the sub-order Tricoptera 
and family Leptoceridz. In the larval state 
they inhabit the water, being enclosed in cases 
made from debris such as fine sand and minute 
fragments of twigs and other woody fibre. This 
explains their presence near the river. 
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Egyptian Museum.—Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars have been appropriated by 
the Egyptian Government for the erection of 
a fire proof building to contain the priceless 
government collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
including the best of all relics that have been 
discovered in Egypt, and which are now in an 
old wooden museum. 


riment was several times successfully repeated, 
t, the News adds, “The survivors have come 
to regard the plantation as hoodooed, for now 
very few come about it.” The surviving spar- 
rows, at least, show more sagacity than some 
men, in avoiding the whiskey that overcame 
their fellows, and brought them to grief and 
ruin.— National Temperance Advocate. 






Bessemer Steel—The greatest of all inven- 
tions during the present century is surely that 
of Bessemer in the preparation of steel. 
calculated that this one invention has added 
more wealth to the world than existed in it fifty 
The cheapening of the metal has 
heapened all that is made of it, and all that is 
made by it, and this means practically every- 
ins To Bessemer himself it has brought a 
richiy-deserved fortune of some £2,000,000. 


Tue Prompr CLerK.— A young man was 
commencing life as a clerk.. One day his em- 
ployer said to him: 

“Now to-morrow that cargo of cotton must 
be got out and weighed, and we must have a 
regular account of it.” 

He was a young man of energy. This was 
the first time he had been entrusted to superin- 
tend the execution of this work; he made his 
arrangements over night, spoke to the men 
about their carts and horses, and resolved to 
begin very early in the morning. He instructed 
the laborers to be there at half- past four o’clock. 
So they set to work and the thing was done, 
and about ten or eleven o’clock his master came 
in, and seeing him sitting in the counting- house, 
looked very black, supposing that his commands 
had not been executed. 

“T thought,” said the master, “ you were re- 
quested to get out that cargo this morning ?” 

“It is all done,” said the young man, “and 
here is the account of it.” 

He never looked behind him from that mo- 
ment—never! His character was fixed ; confi- 
dence was established. He was found to be the 
man to do the thiff® promptly. He very soon 
came to be the one that could not be spared— 
he was as necessary to the firm as any one of 
the partners. He was a religious man, went 
through a life of great benevolence, and at his 
death was able to leave his children an ample 
fortune.— Young Churchman. 





A New Gas in the Air.—The chief sensation 
at the most successful British Association gath- 
ering of recent years was undoubtedly that 
caused in Section B by Lord Rayleigh’s an- 
nouncement of a new and umknown constituent 
in air, discovered at Cambridge by himself and 


Professor Ramsay. 
new element, probably it is. 
no lucky accident, but the result of most ex- 
haustive investigations by two of the first au- 
thorities in the country. For years Lord Ray- 
leigh has been engaged upon researches con- 
cerning the exact densities of gases, including 
i But this gas perversely gave diver- 
gent results, despite the most careful manipula- 
i To be sure the difference was so small 
that it is to be feared the ordinary man would 
Not so Lord Rayleigh, 
no unworthy successor of his great relative, 
Lord Cavendish, after whom his Cambridge 
laboratory is named. Finding that the persist- 
ent excess of 1 in 200 occurred with nitrogen 
obtained from air, he determined to search for 
Although it is very difficult, the ni- 
trogen can be removed from the air, almost 
entirely, by chemical means. 
remove the oxygen and then pass the nitrogen 
repeatedly over heated magnesium. 
ed, the density of the gas gradually rose from 
14 (the density given for nitrogen in the air) 
to a little over 19, when no more would join. 
One per cent. of the original nitrogen was then 
left, and this is the newly-found gas. 
do its preparation and density prove it distinct 
from nitrogen, but its spectrum has a different 
appearance.— The London Friend. 


This may or may not be a 
The discovery is 


have disregarded it. 


Theodore L. Cuyler, on Dancing.—The promiscu- 
ous dance of a promiscuous company for several 
hours in an assembly room, is in no sense a whole- 
some recreation for body, mind or immortal soul. 
It involves late hours and intense excitement. It 
involves extravagance in dress, and too often a 
shocking indelicacy of dress, likewise. It involves 
contacts and caresses of young men and women 
which stimulate sensual passions. It kindles sa- 
lacious thoughts. An evening spent in that way 
is not a recreation ; it isa “reveling,” and ministers 
to vanity, frivolity, jealousy, and to “ fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul.” That sort of dancing 
is a sin, which no Christian parent or Christian 
young people should indulge in anywhere or under 
any circumstances.” 


One way is to 


Sparrows Wiser than some Men.—According 
to the Galveston (Texas) News, the English 
sparrows have proved a nuisance in the cotton 
y. It says that as soon as the bolls open 
they pick the cotton and carry it off, and that 
some planters claim that they have lost hun- 
dreds of pounds in this way. 
County planter, when he found the sparrows 
were committing depredations, procured a quan- 
tity of wheat, soaked it in sweetened whiskey, 
and strewed it along the rows. 
found and ate it greedily. The News says, “In 
fifteen or twenty minutes there was the tipsiest 
lot of English sparrows ever seen on the face 
of the earth. They rolled about the ground, 
falling on their sides and backs, and kicking 
their heels into the air like a parcel of drunk- 
ards, all the while uttering the most comical of 
The first day two bushels of these 
centen sparrows were gathered into bags, and 
subsequently converted into pot-pie. 


A Conscientious Newcastle Firm.—T. W.P. Taylder 
writes from Newcastle as follows: “ The well-known 
firm of J. H. Holmes & Co , of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
electrical engineers, have made it their invariable 
practice that whenever any shipbuilding firm has 
applied to them to affix the electric light on board 
of any ship, to inquire if such ship is for war pur- 
poses, and, if so, to respectfully decline the under- 
taking. This obedience to conscience has in no 
way interfered with the demand for the construc- 
tion of electric apparatus in purely commercial 
ships, as the firm is well employed, and their facili- 
ties, which are numerous, fully occupied in carry- 
ing out engagements in various parts of the world. 
Such a sense of duty is worthy of being copied by 
all who hold the Christian unlawfulness of war.’ 

Anti-opium Campaign.—The London Friend men- 
tions that the three persons recently in prison at 
Bombay, India, on charges growing out of their ex- 
posure of opium traffic had left for England, where 
they expect to take an active part in the efforts to 
be made to secure the prohibition of the cultivation 
of the poppy. 
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The objections which have been raised by 
many persons to those formal statements of 
belief which are termed CREEDs, seem to us to 
have been carried to an unreasonable length. 
Yet they are probably due to a reaction against 
the opposite extreme. There never has been a 
time, when the professing church of Christ did 
not generally concur in a belief in certain doc- 
trines, and a statement of these would properly 
be called a creed. One of the earliest and sim- 
plest of these in the Christian dispensation is 
that given by the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, who says “ He that cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and that He is a re- 
warder to those that diligently seek Him.” 
There is little danger of controversy arising over 
this; but when men undertook to fathom the 
attributes and purposes of God, and to bring 
them to the line of their own understanding, 
many doctrines of their own invention were 
brought into the church and the statements of 
belief became complicated, lengthy and abstruse 
documents. Thus the Church of England so 
called, has devised a creed in thirty-nine elabo- 
rate articles, as a standard to which all its min- 
isters must conform—although it is generally 
believed, and probably correctly so, that there 
is a great variety of views among its preachers. 

When Friends arose, “ the bent and stress of 
their ministry,” says William Penn, “ was con- 
version to God, regeneration and holiness; not 
schemes of doctrine and verbal creeds, or new 
forms of worship; but a leaving off in religion 
the superfluous, and reducing the ceremonious 
and formal part, and pressing earnestly the sub- 
stantial, the necessary and profitable part.” 
They realized that no scheme of doctrine held 
in the understanding could be a substitute for 
the experience of a change of heart wrought by 
the power of God in each individual. But 
although a submission to the Divine Power and 
Grace of God may be considered as the primary 
exhortation of those anointed ministers, yet they 
did not despise sound doctrine, but knew, as 
Robert Barclay testifies, that to such “the 
knowledge and understanding of principles will 
not be wanting, but will grow up so much as is 
needful, as the natural fruit of this good root.” 

The writings of William Penn contain sev- 
eral general statements of the doctrines held by 
Friends, and which may be called “Creeds. , 
One of those was written in 1677 and addressed 
to the king of Poland, pleading with him for 
Friends who were then suffering persecution in 
his dominions. 

In his treatise on church government entitled, 
“Anarchy of the Ranters, &c.,” Robert Bar- 
clay speaks of the unity in doctrine as the out- 
ward bond which joins the members of a church 
together; and argues that the church has au- 
thority to condemn those doctrines which do 
not conform to its standard. Very mauy of the 
early ministers among Friends published state- 
ments and defences of its doctrines; so that it 
is safe to say, that Friends from their origin 
have maintained an open and clear testimony 
to the Truth. So that the statement that the 
Society has had no creed seems to us to imply 
a misunderstanding of its real position, or to be 
not much more than a play upon words. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
UnitEp Sratrs.— Notwithstanding the general dis- 
credit thrown upon the statement that joint interven- 
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tion has been proposed, private advices received in 
Washington from London indicate that repeated 
efforts have been made by Great Britain since the 
China-Japan war began to secure some action by the 
United States in aid of the British desire to bring 
about a termination of the war, but there is not the 
least reason to suppose that the United States will de- 
viate from its established policy. 

On each occasion when overtures have been made 
to the United States of joint action, they have been 
peremptorily declined. 

On the 13th inst., the Secretary of the Treasury 
issned proposals for a $50,000,000 five per cent. loan, 
redeemable at the option of the Government in ten 
years. Bids to be received until noon of the 24th inst. 

The Committee of Seventy of New York is to be 
continued, to co operate with the city officers nomi- 
nated by it in securing the city an honest, efficient, 
economical and non-partisan government. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to frame some suitable ad- 
dress and present it to Dr. Parkhurst. There will 
also be a public demonstration in honor of the Doctor. 
The New York correspondent of the Public Ledger 
speaking of Dr. Parkhurst, says: “One of the ablest 
politicians of New York, speaking of him to me said 
that he believed Dr. Parkhurst to be the equal in po- 
litical skill of any politician in the country. The way 
he bronght together the discordant elements opposed 
to Tammany and united them in a strong combination 
against the common enemy is one proof of this. Of 
course, he was ably assisted by the Committee of 
Seventy, but his genius directed the movement. It is 
not generally known that it was due to Dr. Parkhurst 
that the State Democracy, after ex-Mayor Grace had 
declared that it never would support a Republican for 
Mayor, was forced finally to endorse William L. 
Strong, and thus make the defeat of Tammany cer- 
tain.” 

Returns received by the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee show that the Republican rep- 
resentation in the next House will be 246; Demucrats, 
104; Populists, 6. 

General Hastings’ plurality in Pennsylvania as Gov- 
ernor has been increased by the complete returns to 
241,994. 

The woman vote in Denver, Colorado, was 55 per 
cent. of the total vote. Leading women have formed 
a State organization of their own for the next Na- 
tional campaign. The Prohibition vote in the same 
State increased nearly five-fold. 

Complete election returns in Nebraska show the 
election of Judge Holcomb, Fusionist, for Governor 
by 3000 plurality over Majors, Republican. 

The Populist party in Wisconsin was the only one 
of the four, according to State Chairman Schilling, 
that gained any votes. The gain is estimated at 45,- 
000, about four times the vote cast in 1892. 

Unofficial returns from every county in Tennessee 
give Evans, the Republican nominee for Governor, a 
plurality of 1654. 

Fusionists of Republicans and Populists in North 
Carolina have carried the Judicial and State ticket 
and both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Democratic Governor of California has been 
elected by a small plurality over M. Estee, the cele- 
brated wine manufacturer. 

A Boston despatch says that the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions has received from 
Spain, through the State Department at Washington, 
the sum of $17,500, as indemnity for the loss of prop- 
perty and other injury inflicted upon its work at Po- 
nape, one of the Caroline Islands, by the Spanish au- 
thorities a few years ago. 

The White Star steamer Cevic, which arrived at 
Boston a few days ago from Liverpool, brought what 
is probably the largest log of mahogany that ever 
came to this country. It is 45 feet long, 4 feet thick. 
It weighs 74 tons and comes from Africa. 

The forest fires which have raged to an alarming 
extent throughout the country adjacent to Memphis, 
in West Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas, and North 
Mississippi, continue. The smoke is so dense at Mem- 
phis that respiration is difficult. 

There were in this city last week 392 deaths, as 
compared with 367 for the previous week, 412 for the 
same week of 1893. Of the foregoing 214 were males 
and 178 females: 55 died of consumption; 32 of dis- 
ease of the heart ; 28 of diphtheria; 27 of pnenmonia; 
16 of marasmus; 16 of apoplexy ; 14 of inanition; 14 
of old age; 13 of convulsions ; 11 of bronchitis; 11 of 
nephritis ; 10 of cancer, and 10 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &e.—U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 1155 a 116; 
5's, 119} a 120; currency 6’s,1014 alI3.:" °° 


CorTon was quiet and unchanged. 

lands officially quoted at 6c. per pound. 
Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $14.25 a $15.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $14.25 a $15.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.65; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
52.75; do., do., patent, $2.75 a $3.10; spring, clear, 

5 a $2.40; do., straight, $2.90 a $3.10; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $3.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 57} a 57} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 51} a 514 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 36 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, 5 a 54c.; good, 43 a 4§c., me- 
dium, 4}c. a 44e.; common, 3 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAamsBs.—Extra, 3} a 34c; good, 2} a 
3c.; medium, 2} a 2$c.; common, 1 a 2c.; lambs, 3 a 
dhe. 

Hocs—6} a 7e. 

Foreicgn.—It was decided at the meeting of the 
British Cabinet Council on the 9th instant to give the 
first place on the Parliamentary programme to the 
resolution abolishing the veto power of the House of 
Lords. Then will follow the Electorial Registration 
bill, the Church of Wales Disestablishment bill and 
J. Morley’s Irish Land bill. The Government sup- 
porters believe that the Anti-Lords bill and the Reg- 
istration bills can be passed before the dissolution of 
Parliament, and will organize agitation against the 
House of Lords at once. The National Reform Union 
will hold meetings in the principal midland county 
centres, while the National Liberal Federation will 
conduct the agitation elsewhere in England. The 
local Liberal associations will co-operate in the move- 
ment. 

Recent heavy rains in several districts of Great 
Britain have caused floods which have done damage 
to preperty to the extent of many thousands of pounds. 
Fortunately, however, no loss of life has been re- 
ported. In the Isle of Wight, Devonshire and Corn- 
wall the damage has been most severe. The railway 
station at Ryde was flooded, affd at St. Ives it was 
found necessary to make use of boats in rescuing the 
people from their houses. 

A temperance lecturer in Glasgow is responsible 
for the statement that last year the British nation 
spent £140,000,000 on alcoholic liquor, £15,000,000 
on tobacco, £12,000,000 on theatres and £6,000,00 on 
foot ball gate money. 

The world’s crops of potatoes this year, according 
to an exhaustive investigation, are no less than 376,- 
500,000 bushels short, as compared with the crops of 
1893. In Ireland potatoes have not been so diseased 
fur many years. 

Germany has agreed to have the American cattle 
question decided by expert opinion. Translations of 
reports made by numerous American veterinarians 
are being prepared to be submitted to the German 
Foreign Oilice, and it is expected they will result to 
America’s advantage, few favoring the theory of un- 
limited infection. 

Germany, through Emperor William, replying to 
President Dole’s official notification, has acknowledged 
the Republic of Hawaii. 

German mineralogists have discovered that some 
of the gold mines worked by the ancient Romans in 
central Portugal will yield a handsome profit still if 
worked by modern methods. 

The Central News says that England and other 
Powers have urged China to make her peace pro- 
posals directly to Japan and to negotiate at once for 
the cessation of the war. Japan has promised to re- 
ceive the overtures in a benevolent spirit. 

Uchida, the Japanese Charge d’ Affaires in London, 
said recently in an interview with a Central News re- 
porter: “Japan could not accept, as an answer to 
her proposals of reform in Corea, the maintenance of 
a Chinese army in the peninsula. The presence of 
Chinese troops in Corea meant merely a series of 
horrors such as they are now perpetrating in Man- 
churia. Japan never menaced China’s integrity. She 
did not intend to break up the Empire, and certainly 
does not wish others todo so. The height of Japan’s 
ambition is to see China consolidated, freed from cor- 
ruption, prosperous and open to commerce and civili- 
zation.” 

It is reported that Ta-Lien-Wan, on the north of 
Port Arthur, on the northeastern shore of the Regart’s 
Sword, has been taken. It is also reported that Port 
Arthur surrendered without resistance to the Japanese 
on the 11th instant, after a short bombardment and a 
land assault. 

Major Von Hannekin, who ‘formérly’ was, chief ad- 


Middling up- 


viser of Li Hung Chang and who was recently sum- 
moned to Pekin, has counselled peace at any price. 
He has left Pekin. The flight from Pekin is increas- 
ing every day. Hundreds of the ladies of the imperial 
harem, Ministers of State and wealthy people have 
already left the capital. Ministers of the foreign 
powers, drealing anarchy when the populace learns 
the true condition of affairs, are leaving Pekin, and 
will take up their residence in Shanghai. 

A severe earthquake visited Yamagata Prefecture 
on the 22nd of Tenth Month. There were seventy-five 
shocks within thirty-six minutes. From two to three 
hundred houses are reported to have been destroyed, 
thrown down or burned, and sixty or seventy persons 
were killed or injured. Yamagata is 240 miles dis- 
tant from Tokio. The shock was felt at thesametime 
in Tokio, but not severely. 

More than half the world’s supply of tin is mined in 
the Straits settlement, at the tip of the Malay Penin- 
sula. The output in 1891 was 36,061 tons out of a 
total of 57,551 tons; 12,166 tons came from the Dutch 
East Indies, chiefly from the island of Banka, leaving 
8384 tons for the rest of the world. 

A nugget of tin weighing 5400 pounds has been 
found in Tasmania. 

A severe earthquake shook the island of Ambrym, 
one of the Hebrides group, on Tenth Month lath. It 
was followed by an eruption of the volcano on the 
island. The lava destroyed the villages on one side 
of the island, and numbers of the natives sought 
refuge aboard her M&jesty’s steamer Dart 

The army of Bolivia cost the people of that impov- 
erished country $1,800,000 a year. 

It is estimated that the Hawaiian sugar crop will 
amount to 150,000 tons—a large crop Irrigation has 
been extensively used this year on the plantations. 

A despatch from Guadalajara, Mexico, says that 
the volcano of Colima is still in active eruption. The 
crops at the base of the mountain have been destroyed 
by the burning lava, and the flames from the summit 
are said to be visible at a distance of 200 miles. 

At Ottawa, Ontario, last week, six offers were re- 
ceived by the Canadian Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce for the laying of the proposed Pacific cable. 
All were from English manufacturers, and were lower 
than the estimates. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpInG ScHoou.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup't. 


For SALE AT FrreENnpDs’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., 
Phila., Foorprints AND WAYMARKS, a volume of 
Moral and Religious Anecdotes, recently published 
by the Book Committee. Price $1.25 


PosITION WANTED as companion, to travel or other- 
wise. Best of references. Address “ M,” in care of 
Ann D_ Paschall, W. C. A., Eighteenth and Arch 
Sts., Phila. 


BOARDERS WANTED at 456 Marshall St., Phila. A 
pleasant second-story front room for two persons. 
SARAH PIERSON. 


WantTep—Position as housekeeper in a family. 
Good family and the best of credentials, experience, 
and a Friend. 


Address, 
“*P,” 3404 Hamilton Street. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC AND CALENDAR for 1895 are 
now for sale at Friends’ Book Store. Prices: Almanac 
four cents each, or thirty cents for twelve copies; if 
with covers five cents each, or forty cents for twelve 
copies. Postage extra. Card calendars five cents each ; 
when sent by mail ten cents each, or eighty cents for 
twelve copies. 


Diep, at her home in Plainfield, Hendricks Co., 
Ind., on Tenth Month 27th, 1894, Ester C. BALEs, 
in the eighty-third year of her age, widow of the late 
Eleazer Bales. She was an Elder and member of 
Plaintield Monthly Meeting. She was firmly attached 
to the original doctrines and principles of the Society 
of Friends, and a strong advocate of them, “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth, 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their, 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 
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